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SERMON 


BY 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Lamb,  D.D. 

Chaplain  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society. 

Delivered  at  Old  David’s  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  visit  of  the  Society  to 

St.  David’s,  June  8,  1913. 


St.  John  6:  8,  9.  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon  Peter’s  brother, 
said  unto  Jesus,  There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves,  and  two 
small  fishes:  but  what  are  they  among  so  many? 

The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  the  one  miracle  related 
by  all  four  of  the  Evangelists.  The  constant  pressure  of  the 
multitudes  of  people  who  were  continually  coming  to  see  Him, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  little  company  should  recover 
the  tone  of  their  spirits  by  a  brief  period  of  rest  and  solitude. 
So  He  said  unto  them,  “Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert 
place  and  rest  awhile.  And  they  departed  by  boat  privately/’ 
But  the  multitudes  would  not  let  Him  rest;  noticing  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  boat  had  taken,  they  thronged  after  Him,  running  on 
foot  round  the  northern  shore.  When  Jesus  saw  them,  sad 
and  weary  as  He  was,  He  could  not  turn  them  away,  for  they 
had  no  leader.  His  heart  was  moved  with  a  great  longing  to 
bless  them,  and  He  went  among  them  and  taught  them  many 
things,  preaching  to  them  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  heal¬ 
ing  their  sick. 

Evening  came  on,  and  still  the  multitudes  lingered,  charmed 
by  His  healing  voice  and  compassionate  words.  The  disciples 
came  to  Him  and  suggested  that  He  should  send  the  people 
away,  as  they  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  lack  of  food. 
Jesus  answered,  “They  need  not  depart;  it  is  for  you  to  give 
them  something  to  eat.”*  Indeed  Jesus’  thoughtful  compas¬ 
sion  had  been  suggested  to  Philip  earlier  in  the  day,  when  He 
asked  him,  “Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat?” 


*  St.  Matt.  14  :  1 6. 
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This  was  spoken  in  order  to  test  Philip,  for  “Jesus  himself 
knew  what  He  would  do.”f  Philip’s  answer  was  to  rapidly  view 
the  multitude  and  give  an  estimate  that  two  hundred  penny 
worth,  or  thirty-five  dollars  worth,  would  not  suffice  to  give 
each  enough  to  stay  immediate  craving.  Jesus  had  hoped  that 
His  disciples  had  learned  something  of  His  power,  especially 
after  their  missionary  journey  and  its  experience  in  enabling 
them  to  draw  blessings  down  upon  others.  He  hoped  that  Philip, 
while  confessing  his  own  inability,  might  acknowledge  his  Lord’s 
power  by  replying  in  some  such  form  as  this,  “We  have  neither 
food  nor  money,  but  we  have  Thee.”  Philip  missed  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  could  think  of  no  other  supplies  than  those  which 
could  be  procured  naturally.  Long  as  he  had  been  with  Jesus 
he  had  not  yet  seen  the  Father  working  through  the  Son. 
indeed  at  a  later  day  he  exclaimed,  “Show  us  the  Father  and 
it  sufficeth  us;”  and  Jesus,  sorely  disappointed  at  heart,  replied, 
“Have  I  been  so  long  a  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  me,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father.  The  Father  dwelleth  in  me.  He  doeth  the  works. 
And  he  who  believeth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do,  shall  he 
do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do.”  St.  Mark 
tells  us,  that  on  receiving  Philip’s  answer  Jesus  asked,  “How 
many  loaves  have  ye?”  And  right  here  it  is  where  St.  Andrew, 
who  had  already  found  out  from  the  lad  who  attended  them 
what  supply  was  on  hand,  replied  with  unaffected  simplicity, 
and  with  a  glimmering  of  faith,  “  We  have  five  barley  loaves, 
and  two  small  fishes;  but,”  he  added  half-despairingly,  “what 
are  they  among  so  many?”  The  answer  of  Jesus  was  in¬ 
stantaneous:  “  Make  the  men  sit  down.”  There  being  much 
grass  in  the  place,  the  men  sat  down,  in  number  about  five 
thousand.  And  Jesus  took  the  loaves:  and  when  He  had  given 
thanks,  He  distributed  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  those 
who  were  sitting,  and  likewise  of  the  fishes  as  much  as  they 
would.  And  when  all  had  eaten  and  were  satisfied,  Jesus  bade 
them,  “Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remained,  that  nothing  be 
lost.”  This  was  not  the  small  fragments  left  on  the  ground 
which  the  birds  could  eat,  for  thrift  is  not  meanness.  The 


j  St.  John  6  :  56. 
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fragments  referred  to  were  the  large  pieces  left  before  each 
company  of  fifty.  So,  doing  as  Jesus  commanded,  each  of  the 
twelve  disciples  had  a  basket  full  in  return  for  what  he  had 
given,  and  each  was  taught  the  lesson,  “that  boundless  munifi¬ 
cence  is  consistent  with  the  truest  frugality/’ 

The  frank,  artless  way  in  which  St.  Andrew  made  answer 
to  Jesus’  question  about  the  disciples’  store  of  food,  shows 
at  least  a  half  expectancy  in  his  Master’s  ability  to  increase 
the  supply. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  somewhat  more  particularly 
about  this  apostle. 

Our  first  source  of  information  about  St.  Andrew  is  the 
Scriptures,  but  excepting  it  be  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  very 
little  is  told  us  in  Holy  Writ  regarding  any  of  the  apostles. 
This  is  readily  understood,  when  we  remember  that  the  object 
of  the  sacred  writings  is  to  set  before  us  the  One  Person  whom 
the  world  had  long  looked  and  waited  for,  the  Redeemer  and 
Saviour  of  mankind,  so  that  whatever  else  is  spoken  of  is 
merely  incidental.  What  we  gather  about  St.  Andrew  is  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  Under  the  influence 
of  his  teaching,  he  was  led  to  look  for  the  Coming  One.  One 
day  as  the  Baptist  saw  Jesus  approaching,  he  delivered  a  public 
and  emphatic  testimony  that  He  was  indeed  the  Messiah  who 
had  been  marked  out  to  him  by  the  appointed  sign,  and  that 
He  was  “the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.”  Whether  he  understood  fully  the  profound  import 
of  his  own  utterance,  or  was  carried  by  prophetic  inspiration 
beyond  himself,  we  cannot  tell.  But  his  words  could  hardly 
have  involved  less  meaning  than  this,  that  the  gentle  and  sin¬ 
less  man  to  whom  he  pointed  should  be  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  that  these  sorrows  should  be  for  the  salvation  of  His 
race.  Whatever  else  these  words  may  have  indicated  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  they  could  hardly  have  thought  them 
over  without  connecting  Jesus  with  the  conceptions  of  sinless¬ 
ness,  of  suffering,  and  of  a  redeeming  work. 

But  memorable  as  this  testimony  was,  it  seems  on  the 
first  day  to  have  produced  no  immediate  result.  On  the  second 
day,  however,  as  the  Baptist  was  standing  accompanied  by  two 
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of  his  disciples,  Jesus  again  walked  by,  and  John,  fixing  upon 
Him  his  intense  and  earnest  gaze,  exclaimed  again,  as  though 
with  involuntary  awe  and  admiration,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God/’  I  do  not  think  that  these  simple  fishermen  grasped  all 
that  John  said  when  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  Lamb  of  God. 
But  these  words  were  too  remarkable  to  be  again  neglected, 
an  irresistible  impulse,  a  heavenly  instinct  bade  these  two 
Galilean  youths  who  heard  them  follow  Jesus.  He  caught 
the  sound  of  their  timid  footsteps,  and  turning  round  to  look 
at  them  as  they  came  near,  He  gently  asked,  “What  seek 
ye?”  It  was  but  the  very  beginning  of  Jesus’  ministry;  and 
they  could  not  yet  know  Him  for  all  that  He  was;  as  they 
had  not  yet  heard  the  gracious  words  which  He  afterwards 
spoke,  so  they  could  not  answer  Him  at  once.  The  question 
meant  more  perhaps  than  they  knew  or  understood,  yet  the 
answer  showed  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and  we  see  how 
deeply  Jesus’  presence  had  impressed  them  by  their  use  of 
the  title  of  profound  honor  and  reverence.  “Rabbi,”  they 
said,  “where  dwellest  Thou?”  Jesus  answered,  “Come  and 
see.”  Very  simple  words,  but  never  did  they  produce  more 
remarkable  results  than  when  spoken  by  Jesus.  These  dis¬ 
ciples  accepted  the  invitation  and  went  with  Jesus.  As  it 
was  then  four  in  the  afternoon  they  stayed  with  Jesus  the 
rest  of  that  day  and  probably  that  night.  What  they  talked  on 
the  way  and  at  the  home  of  Jesus  we  do  not  know.  But  we 
do  know  that  these  two  young  men  who  followed  Jesus  were 
seekers  after  truth,  and  not  being  afraid  of  what  might  seem 
to  be  mysterious,  would  strive  to  find  the  living  kernel.  They 
may  not,  and  possibly  did  not,  understand  all  that  Jesus  said 
at  that  time,  but  they  got  hold  of  enough  of  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  the  Messiah  to  guarantee  their  sometime  coming  to 
the  rest.  Indeed,  before  they  retired  to  their  rest  they  knew 
and  felt  in  their  hearts  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  come; 
that  the  hopes  of  long  centuries  were  fulfilled:  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  Him,  who  was  the  desire  of  all  nations. 

One  of  those  youths  who  thus  went  earliest  to  Christ  was 
St.  Andrew.  The  other  suppressed  his  own  name,  because  he 
was  the  narrator,  the  beloved  disciple,  the  Evangelist  St. 
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John.  No  wonder  that  the  smallest  details,  down  to  the  very 
hour  of  the  day,  were  treasured  in  his  memory,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  even  in  extreme  old  age.  Andrew’s  first  thought 
was  to  seek  his  brother  Simon  and  rejoicingly  to  tell  him  of 
his  great  discovery.  He  brought  him  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
looking  earnestly  upon  him  read  intuitively  his  inward  thoughts, 
He  saw  at  a  glance  all  the  weakness,  and  also  all  the  splendid 
greatness  of  the  man.  He  called  him  by  a  new  name,  saying, 
“thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona;  thou  shalt  be  called  Kephas, 
a  rock.”  St.  Andrew  as  the  first  of  all  the  disciples  to  accept 
Jesus,  received  the  high  honor  of  being  one  of  the  inner  group 
among  the  twelve  of  our  Lord’s  disciples.  His  humble,  blame¬ 
less  and  contemplative  life  well  fitted  him  for  this  position. 
Andrew  seems  to  have  been  the  link  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Jesus  and  the  other  disciples.  But  despite  this  near¬ 
ness  of  St.  Andrew  to  Jesus,  little  that  is  distinctive  is  told 
us  about  him.  His  name  Andrew  is  of  Greek  origin.  Tradi¬ 
tion  assigns  Scythia,  Greece  and  Thrace,  that  part  of  the  world 
known  as  Turkey  in  Asia,  as  the  scene  of  his  ministry.  He  is 
credited  with  being  the  founder  of  the  Russian  Church.  In 
his  latter  days  he  returned  to  Europe  and  consecrated  Stachys 
first  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  then  called  Byzantium,  and 
after  traveling  about  Turkey  in  Europe  he  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  town  of  Patras. 

The  legend  of  his  matryrdom  is  very  affecting.  He  was 
called  before  the  Roman  viceroy  at  Patras  and  commanded 
to  stop  preaching  to  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  consenting,  he 
preached  Christ  even  before  the  judgment  seat.  He  was 
then  imprisoned,  suffering  patiently  to  a  seven  times  repeated 
scourging  on  the  bare  back.  At  last  he  was  fastened  to  a 
cross  in  the  form  of  an  X.  The  X  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
monogram  of  Xt,  and  also  the  well  known  symbol  of  St. 
Andrew’s  cross.  For  two  days  the  dying  martyr  exhorted 
the  people  from  the  cross  to  follow  in  the  ways  of  godliness, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  prayed  that  he  might  depart 
in  peace.  His  spirit  went  home  on  November  30th,  the  day 
observed  as  his  festival. 

The  Church  highly  honors  St.  Andrew  in  her  yearly  round 
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of  services  by  making  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  (the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  ecclesiastical  year)  depend  upon  St.  Andrew’s 
Day,  this  Sunday  being  always  the  one  nearest  to  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Day  whether  before  or  after.  She  also  places  him  first 
in  her  order  of  Saints  Days  services. 

In  the  Russian  Church,  St.  Andrew  is  greatly  venerated 
as  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  that  country.  There 
is  an  order  of  knighthood  named  in  his  honor.  This  order 
is  the  highest  in  the  empire.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1698  and  is  confined  to  members  of  the  Imperial 
family,  princes,  generals  in  chief,  and  others  of  like  rank. 
The  badge  of  this  order  shows  on  the  obverse  side  a  cross 
enameled  in  blue,  bearing  a  figure  of  the  saint  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  and  in  the  four  corners  of  the  cross  the  letters 
S.  A.  P.  R.  (Sanctus  Andreas  Patroronus  Russiae).  On  the 
reverse  side  is  a  spread  eagle  with  the  legend  (in  Russian) 
“For  religion  and  loyalty,”  and  the  name  of  the  saint.  The 
collar  consists  of  St.  Andrew’s  crosses  with  alternating  Im¬ 
perial  crowns.  St.  Andrew  is  also  the  patron  saint  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  greatly  reverenced  there.  Many  churches  are 
called  after  him,  and  his  cross  forms  a  part  of  the  national 
banner  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  very  clear  how  St.  Andrew  came  to  be  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland.  An  early  legend  states  that  Achius,  king 
of  Scots,  and  Hungus,  king  of  the  Piets,  saw  in  the  heavens  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew.  This  they  took  as  a  sign  of  the  victory 
which  they  hoped  to  gain  on  the  following  day  over  Athelstane, 
king  of  England.  When  this  occurred  they  vowed  that  hence¬ 
forth  they  would  bear  that  cross  on  their  ensigns  and  banners. 
Another  account,  probably  a  compilation  from  two  different 
legends,  brings  St.  Regulus  to  the  north  coast  of  Scotland 
with  certain  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  and  under  orders  delivered 
by  an  angel  to  found  a  church  wherever  his  ship  should  be 
wrecked,  should  such  an  event  happen.  This  event  did  occur 
near  the  present  harbor  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  the  King  of  the 
Piets  receiving  him  kindly  the  church  was  forthwith  founded, 
being  built  between  731  and  747  A.D.  The  spot  of  the  present 
St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  although  barren  and  exposed,  was  so 
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named  because  of  the  church  which  had  been  erected  there, 
and  which  alone  of  all  the  churches  in  Scotland  claimed  the 
possession  of  the  relics  of  an  apostle,  the  brother  of  St.  Peter. 

These  are  the  traditions,  but  I  love  to  think  that  St. 
Andrew  was  chosen  as  Scotland’s  patron  saint  because  of  his 
love  to  his  Master,  because  of  his  desire  when  in  difficulty 
to  go  and  tell  Jesus.  You  remember  at  the  close  of  Jesus’ 
life  on  earth  how  certain  Gentiles  who  spoke  the  Greek  language 
came  up  to  Jerusalem,  in  all  probability  for  the  first  time, 
to  worship  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  While  there  they  felt 
their  thirst  for  the  Living  God  burning  within  them,  and 
hearing  of  Jesus  they  desired  to  see  for  themselves  whether 
there  was  in  Him  what  even  in  Judaism  they  felt  to  be  lacking. 
They  made  known  their  desire  to  Philip,  who  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  their  request  a  critical  one.  The  apostles  had  been 
charged  not  to  enter  into  any  city  of  the  Gentiles.  They 
might,  therefore,  naturally  suppose  that  Jesus  would  not  be 
desirous  of  an  interview  with  Greeks.  But  before  dismissing 
the  request  Philip  told  Andrew  and  he  suggested  their  telling 
Jesus.  This  request  Jesus  immediately  regarded  as  a  sign 
that  the  hour  was  at  hand  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile 
nations,  and  that  this  little  company  of  strangers  was  the 
first  fruits  of  the  immeasurable  harvest  which  was  henceforth 
to  be  continuously  reaped  among  the  heathen  nations.  And 
that  even  through  His  suffering  and  death  the  Son  of  Man 
would  be  glorified.  I  love  to  think  that  St.  Andrew  was 
chosen  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland  because  of  his  love  for 
his  brother  and  his  seeking  him  first  of  all  to  tell  him  of  the 
glad  news  that  the  Redeemer  had  come.  I  love  to  think  that 
St.  Andrew  was  chosen  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland  because 
of  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  his  manner  in  calling  Jesus’ 
attention  to  the  boy  who  had  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  small 
fishes.  These  and  his  reliance  upon  Jesus  are  characteristics 
of  the  Scottish  people.  It  may  be  that  by  following  their 
patron  saint  these  traits  have  been  developed.  At  any  rate 
they  appealed  to  the  Scottish  people  and  are  now  character¬ 
istic  of  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  their  calling  upon  God  when  even 
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in  such  difficult  straits  that  no  way  seemed  to  be  open  for 
an  escape,  let  me  call  to  your  mind  “this  true  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  times  of  the  Scottish  persecutions/’ 


The  bugle  call  to  arms  had  drawn 
All  men  from  one  small  village  fold, 

Leaving  “Auld  Saunders”  home  to  guard 
Women  and  children,  young  and  old. 

The  aged  pastor  heard  one  day 
That  brutal  Claverhouse  was  nigh, 

So  with  his  charge  to  wooded  cliffs 
Upon  the  hills  he  sought  to  fly. 

Before  these  sheltering  heights  were  reached, 
They  heard  a  trumpet’s  loud,  shrill  blast, 

They  saw  across  a  narrow  gorge 
The  bloody  foe  approaching  fast. 

No  time  to  hide — no  men  to  help — 

Swift  aid  must  come  from  God  he  felt. 

With  white  locks  bared,  his  knees  he  bent, 
While  the  frail  band  around  him  knelt. 

“O  God,  Thou  seest  us,”  he  cried, 

“In  this  our  dire  extremity. 

Our  enemies  are  close  at  hand, 

Twine  them  about  the  hills  for  me. 

O’er  puir  Auld  Saunders  and  the  bairns 
Let  down  the  lap  o’  thy  cloak,  O  Lord. 

Twine  ’round  the  hills  and  for  our  aid 
May  Thy  great  guidness  help  afford. 

Save,  and  I  will  proclaim  it  wide, 

How  in  sick  times  we  had  Thy  care. 

For  Jesus’  sake  I  plead.”  God  heard, 

And  answered  quick  the  old  man’s  prayer. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  lo!  between 
The  gleaming  spears  a  mist  arose. 

Densely  it  twined  around  the  hills, 

Hiding  Auld  Saunders  from  his  foes. 
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Now  as  to  his  love  for  his  brother,  Andrew  was  not  as 
yet  at  least,  a  great  penetrative  theologian,  but  he  had  a  love 
for  his  brother,  and  with  the  truth  which  he  had  absorbed, 
and  his  own  conviction  and  experience  he  sought  to  draw  his 
brother  to  Jesus,  and  Simon  with  the  light  of  hope  which  the 
teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  had  let  into  his  soul,  was  ready 
to  listen  to  what  Andrew  had  to  tell.  The  Messiah  whom 
Andrew  saw  was  really  very  much  greater  than  his  conception 
of  Him.  He  had  come  to  deliver  men  from  sin,  and  to  bind 
them  to  righteousness,  a  righteousness  which  was  an  ever 
increasing  one,  and  in  that  way  to  eventually  conquer  the 
world. 

Now  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  people  to  be  solicit¬ 
ous  for  a  brother’s  welfare,  and  when  one  has  found  a  blessing 
to  seek  to  share  it  with  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him. 
It  is  also  characteristic  of  them,  although  in  very  humble  life, 
and  provisions  fearfully  scanty,  to  share  with  those  who  have 
none.  St.  Andrew  is  not  worshipped  in  Scotland,  but  he  is 
held  up  as  a  man  who  by  his  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  did 
what  he  could  with  what  he  had.  The  apostles  did  not  fully 
take  in  all  that  Jesus  taught  them  at  once.  It  was  not  until 
after  Jesus’  death  that  they  had  anything  like  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  truth,  but  the  fact  that  St.  Andrew  used  what 
he  had,  gained  for  him  more,  and  won  his  brother  for  Christ. 
In  endeavoring  to  imitate  St.  Andrew,  many  a  Scottish  boy 
by  his  simple  testimony  and  honest  life  has  become  a  con¬ 
spicuous  power  for  blessing  others.  His  general  home  train¬ 
ing  does  much  of  this,  but  back  of  that  there  is  a  mother’s 
influence,  which,  although  seemingly  confined  to  the  four  walls 
of  her  home,  yet  lodges  a  principle  in  the  hearts  of  her  children 
which  is  being  felt  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  earth.  One  only  needs  to  mention  a  few  names 
as  illustrations  of  this  power  and  principle  being  exercised. 
David  Livingstone  was  a  poor  Scotch  boy,  yet  what  a  gift 
he  was  to  Africa  and  to  the  world!  His  ancestor,  when  dying 
at  an  advanced  age,  called  his  children  around  him  and  said 
to  them,  “  I  have  searched  diligently  through  all  the  traditions 
of  our  family  and  I  cannot  find  one  dishonest  man  or  woman 
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among  them.  If  therefore  any  of  you  should  take  to  dishonest 
ways  as  you  go  out  into  the  world,  it  will  not  be  because  it 
runs  in  your  blood.  I  leave  you  then  this  precept,  ‘  Be  honest 
in  all  you  undertake  to  do  or  say/”  This  is  our  inheritance, 
my  friends  of  Scottish  blood.  Honesty  has  been  taught  us 
from  our  earliest  childhood,  not  only  honesty  to  man,  but 
honesty  to  God  as  well.  We  have  been  taught  never  to  deprive 
Him  of  any  portion  of  that  which  He  claims  as  a  right.  It 
may  be  of  service  or  it  may  be  of  means,  but  being  God's  we 
cannot  withhold  it.  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century;  his  parents  were  poor  and  lived 
in  an  obscure  Scotch  village.  His  father  was  noted  for  honest 
work  and  for  virtue  and  intelligence.  His  mother  was  saga¬ 
cious  and  religious,  with  a  strong  individuality  of  character. 
He  had  the  profoundest  respect  and  affection  for  his  parents, 
and  yielded  as  much  to  their  influence  as  to  that  of  any  one. 
To  them,  therefore,  may  be  given  the  credit  for  moulding 
his  character  and  making  him  what  he  became. 

Robert  Stevenson  is  another  instance  of  what  hard  work 
and  indomitable  energy  will  do  and  accomplish.  The  Scots 
are  often  spoken  of  as  clannish,  but  nowhere  do  they  live  apart. 
We  have  no  distinct  Scottish  colonies,  even  in  our  cities  there 
are  no  Scottish  districts,  and  above  all  there  are  no  Scottish 
slums. 

On  the  great  inland  lakes  the  Scot  masters  of  iron  and 
steel  and  timber  have  given  employment  to  many,  and  have 
amassed  a  vast  amount  of  wealth. 

Scotsmen  have  been  and  still  are  very  prominent  as  bank¬ 
ers.  Indeed  in  public  service,  in  politics,  in  higher  education, 
in  religion,  in  invention,  the  Scots  in  America  have  supplied 
many  of  our  most  eminent  leaders.  Take  notice  that  it  is 
in  what  is  termed  legitimate  business  in  which  the  Scots  make 
their  money.  They  carefully  avoid  anything  like  gambling 
in  stocks  and  any  business  in  which  there  is  any  doubt.  On 
examination  carefully  conducted  we  find  the  Scots  have  given 
to  this  country  some  of  our  best  soldiers,  bankers,  educators, 
farmers,  editors  and  clergymen.  They  are,  it  is  admitted  by 
all  who  have  studied  the  matter  at  all,  a  wonderful  race.  The 
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only  capital  most  of  them  have  when  coming  to  America  is 
a  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  employers  and  a  never  failing  desire 
to  gain  information  and  a  desire  to  help  the  deserving  poor 
and  those  who  are  struggling  upward.  These  principles  are 
instilled  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys  by  their  Scottish  mothers, 
and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  withstand  temptation  and  to 
become  a  power  for  good.  For  above  and  beyond  mere  faith¬ 
fulness  and  trustworthiness  in  the  positions  they  may  hold 
they  are  taught  that  they  must  be  faithful  and  true  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Master.  And  we  can  point  to  many  of 
our  nation  who  have  amassed  vast  fortunes  and  yet  have  not 
been  carried  away  by  any  false  notions  of  wealth.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  their  early  years  has  taught  them  to  think  more  of  what 
they  can  do  with  their  wealth  in  the  blessing  of  others,  than 
to  allow  their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  how  much  more  they  might 
accumulate  and  how  they  might  hear  men  speak  of  their  vast 
wealth. 

Take  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  instance.  His  parents  came 
here  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  They  had  nothing 
and  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  work  immediately.  First  he 
became  a  weavers  assistant,  then  a  telegraph  messenger  boy. 
But  he  was  the  kind  of  boy  who  wanted  to  learn  the  whole 
business,  so  he  became  a  telegraph  operator,  and  eventually 
a  division  superintendent.  Then  he  became  interested  in 
steel  and  became  a  millionaire  almost  before  he  knew  it.  In 
1901  he  retired  and  since  then  has  been  dispensing  his  fortune 
in  various  directions  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  so  well  that 
his  total  benefactions  have  reached  nearly  $200,000,000.  In 
distributing  his  millions,  Andrew  Carnegie,  like  a  true  Scot, 
began  at  home.  He  divided  his  interests  among  his  associates 
in  business  and  made  several  of  them  millionaires  who  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  wealth. 

As  we  have  been  taught  from  childhood  let  us  all 
bring  daily  to  Christ  our  humble  efforts,  and  like  the  barley 
loaves  placed  in  His  hands  they  will  multiply  exceedingly 
under  His  blessing.  We  must  not  hesitate,  because  perhaps 
our  efforts  will  not  lead  to  such  vast  results.  We  cannot 
imagine  St.  Andrew  and  those  who  followed  him  all  along  the 
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line  to  this  present  day  ever  dreaming  of  what  would  issue 
from  their  little  efforts.  At  any  rate,  results  are  nothing,  the 
work  everything:  nothing  the  gift,  everything  the  willing  heart. 
Bring  your  gifts  to  God  and  learn  how  He  can  use  them. 
The  lad  had  to  bring  his  barley  loaves  before  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  could  be  fed.  Ever  remember  to  ask  your  consciences 
honestly  before  God  what  you  are  doing  for  anyone,  free 
from  any  selfish  or  domestic  motive.  If  we  are  in  the 
least  sincere  the  small  gifts  of  our  poverty,  the  small  services 
of  our  insignificance,  the  one  talent  we  possess,  although  de¬ 
spised  by  the  world,  are  dear  to  and  are  accepted  by  Him  who 
multiplied  the  loaves  of  the  Galilean  boy  on  the  desert  plain. 
Jesus  walks  on  our  pathway  as  He  did  on  that  of  St.  Andrew, 
we  need  only  to  open  our  spiritual  eyes  to  see  Him.  In  think¬ 
ing  of  St.  Andrew,  let  us  seek,  by  every  means  within  our 
power,  to  bring  men  to  Christ;  to  show  them  His  power  to 
save,  and  how  the  greatest  joy  of  His  life  is  to  bring  close  to 
human  nature  the  helping  hand  of  God.  Indeed  the  character¬ 
istic  of  God  the  Father  as  shown  in  Jesus  Christ  is  Saviour- 
hood;  the  will  to  help  men  to  do  what  He  loves,  and  to  lift 
them  up  to  the  highest  good.  May  we,  through  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  follow  as  St.  Andrew  did  in  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  give  earnest  service  to  the  uplifting  and  saving  of  human 
souls.  We  can  each  give,  when  needed,  the  word  of  praise, 
of  sympathy,  of  encouragement,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Jesus 
they  will  be  multiplied  as  the  loaves  and  fishes  were.  Yes! 
they  will  be  blessed  to  the  bringing  in  more  fully  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  here  upon  earth. 

Try  it,  and  God  will  bless  your  effort  for  Jesus’  sake. 


